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_AGRICULTUE. 


Flemish husbundry.—The Fiemings, or inhabit- 
ants of Flanders, in the kingdom of the Nether- 
jands, are celebrated for frugality and economy in 
farming, and for judicious modes of culture. A 
late traveller says: © The country is a positive 
garden, and presents a most luxuriant appear- 
ance; the fields are streaked with all the colors 
of the rainbow. You will see, belonging to the 
same proprietor, fine green pastures, new mown 
hay, bright vellow colesced, pink and white clover, 
light blue flax, rye, wheat, barley, oats, and large 
plots of crimson poppies.” | 

Coleseed (or rapeseed) is extensively cultivated | 
in Flanders, France, England, &c. for the produc- 
tion of oil, and some agriculturists consider it one | 
of the most profitable crops in husbandry. The | 
produce on good land, in favorable seasons, is | 


wick, and Pinegrove Forges, besides two new 
ferges which are now being built, one at Mahan- 
oy, and the other at Swaiara. Five hundred tons 
of bar iron may be made by these four furnaces 
now in cperation annually. Greenwood works 
,are owned by Messrs. John and Benjamin Port, 
who carry them on extensively and we believe 
\ profitably. They are the only persons engaged 
in the business of these works. 
furnace is obtained from the neighborhood of 
Pottsgrove and Reading, and is transported to the 
furnace on the canal. The price of bar iron is 
#40 per. ton at their forge. The price of pig is 
*23 per ton at the furnace, of which twenty tons 
a week can be melted.—.Miner’s Journal. 


Peach pies.—The season of peaches having ar- 
rived, we again publish the recipe for the best 
fruit pie that can be made. Place your paste in 


The ore tor their 


tain differences in the trees from which they arc 
‘formed: thus about Lancaster, and at Harris- 
‘burgh, a small town on the Susquehannah, where 
a considerable trade is carried on in wood that is 
ibrought down the river, those trees are reputed 
‘the best whose heart is red; the next in esteem 
are those with a greenish-yellow heart ; and the 
‘Jeast valuable are those with a white heart. From 

this variety in the colour of the wood, which, pro- 
‘| bably, arises from a difference of soil, are derived 
lthe names of red, green, and white locust. In the 
| Western States, there is a variety which is some 
times called black locust.” 

It is probable, that the locust with a “ greenish 
| yellow heart,” spoken of by M. Michaux, is the 
jsame with that which Mr. Briggs calls the yellow 
‘locust; and although M. Michaux supposes “ this 
‘variety in the color of the wooed probably arises 
from a difference of soil,” it is not impossible that 


frota 40 to 50 bushels per acre. The seed is sold | a deep plate, as for other pies—then, having wip- | there may be permanent speerfic differences in the 


for crushing, or is crushed by the farmer himself ;| 
an oil mill being a common appendage to a farm- | 
ery in some districts. Four gallons of seed yield | 


ed your peaches with a cloth, put them in whole, | 


and spread upon them sugar sufficient to sweeten 
them well, then cover close with paste and bake 


‘several varieties. If so, the discovery is of umpor- 
} 
| tance, 


| M. Michanx says, “In naval architecture, the 


one gallon of oil. The straw is eaten by cattle. | till the fruit is sufficiently cooked. The stones of shipwrights use as much locust-wood as they ern 
We believe that much of the oil imported into the | the peaches are sufficient without any other sea-| procure. It is as durable as the live oak and the 


United States from Europe, and sold here as lin- | 
seed oil, is the produce of the rape or coleseed. 
The poppy is cultivated on the continent of Eu- 
rope as an oil plant, and the oil is esteemed in do- 
mestic economy next to that of the olive, being 
used for salad oil. The seed is sown at the rate 
of one gallon to the acre, and the average pro- 
duce on rich soil is about 30 bushels per acre. — 
Five gallons of seed yield one gallon of oil. The 
poppy is harvested by shaking out the seed upon 
sheets laid along the rows.—Hamp. Gazette. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 

It has been stated to us, that, some eighteen 
months ago, a gentleman of this state, feeling de- 
sirous to ascertain whether certain productions ot 
France would thrive in New-England, seut to that 
country for a variety of fruit trees. Choice vari- 
eties, consisting of apricots, quinces, nectarines, 
peaches, apples, pears, cherries and plums, were 
accordingly removed, in January, 1827, and ship- 
ped to New-York, where they were landed in 
March following. In the month of April, the gen- 
tleman planted these trees upon his farm in the 
neighbouring town of Northford ; and in October 
of the same year, many of them produced perfect 
fruit. We are gratified to learn that at the pres- 
ent séason these thrifty trans-Atlantics appear 
healthful and promising. —.Vew-Haven Journal. 


IRON. 

Since the enactment of the tariff bill last winter 
it has become a desideratum to ascertain the prob- 
able quantity of iron manufactured in the United 
States, and particularly in Pennsylvania. As there 
is much diversity of opinion on the subject, we 
have contributed our mite to ascertain the quanti- 
ty of iron manufactured in Schuylkill county.— 
The statistics of the United States, in this most 
essential branch of manufacture, is of importance, 
because we verily believe, the supply of the coun- 
try is abundantly sufficient for its consumption. 

The iron works in Schuylkill county are Green- 


soning, and are better than any other. If the 
fruit is good, there will be so much of the juice on 
opening, that it will be necessary to serve with a 
spoon. 


From the New American Gardener. 


LOCUST-TREE. — Robinia pseudo-acacia. 
This tree is a native of the United States. 
Method of cultivation.—*“ It is capable of being 

raised from the seed, cuttings, layers and suckers; 
but the seed method is said to afford the best 
plants. The seeds should be sown about the end 
of March, or beginning of the following month, 


on a bed of light mould, being covered to the | 


depth of about half an inch. The plants usually 
appear in the course of six or eight weeks. They 
should be well weeded and watered, and, when 
sufficiently strong, should be set out in the spring 
or autumn, in nursery rows, for two or three 
years, in order to remain to have a proper growth 
for final planting.” — Rees’ Cyclopedia. 

Dr. Drown, of Rhode-Island, says, that “ The 
easiest method of raising the locust is as follows : 
Plant fifteen or twenty trees on an acre, and, 
when fifteen or twenty feet high, run straggling 
furrows through the ground, and, wherever the 
roots are cut with the plough, new trees will start 
up, and will soon stock the ground with a plenti- 
ful growth.” 

Use.—It is observed in the .Vorth Imerican Syl- 
va, a celebrated work, by F. Andrew Michaux, 
that “ The greatest consumption of locust wood is 
for posts, which are employed in preference for 
the enclosing of court-yards, gardens and farms, 
in the districts where the tree abounds, and the 
circumjacent country. They are transported for 
the same use to Lancaster, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Alexandria, and the vicinity. When the trees 
are felled in the winter, while the circulation of 
the sap is suspended, and these posts are allowed 
to become perfectly dry before they are set, they 
are estimated to last forty years. Experience has 





woed Furnace and Forge : the Schuylkill, Bruns- 


jred cedar, with the advantage of being stronger 
| than the one, and lighter than the other.” 

| With regard to the inseet which destroys the 
}locust, M. Michaux says, ¢ Within eighteen on 
| twenty years, an obstacle has unhappily appeared, 
| which will contribute greatly to prevent the mul- 





| tiplication of the locust in all the anciently seitled 
jparts of the United States; this is a winged in- 
| seet, Which attacks the tree while standing, pene- 
trates through the bark into the e@utre of the 
‘trunk, and, fer the space of a foot, mines it in ev- 
ery direction, so that it is easily broken by the 
'wind. This inconvenience is already so serious, 
‘as to induce many people to forego all attempts to 
form plautatious of locust. In Virginia, I have 
not learned that trees of the natural growth have 
been visited by this destroyer, but those that have 
|been reared about the plantations have already 
| felt its ravages. This evil, which it appears diffi- 
leult to remedy, will be more sensibly felt when 
lthe destruction of the forests now on foot, an in- 
evitable consequence of the neglect of all meas 

ures of preservation, shall foree the inhabitants to 
have recourse to plantations, which they will wish 
to form, in a certain proportion, of the locust.— 
Hence it may result, that, disappearing successive 

ly from the American coasts by constant consump- 
tion, and not bemg reproduced on account of the 
insect, the locusts will become extremely rare in 
their native country, and abundant in Europe, 
where no similar catastrophe forbids their propa 

gation.” 

The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture have offered a premium of fifty dollars 
«“ for a mode of extirpating the worm that attacks 
the locust-tree, which shall appear to the satisfac- 
tion of the trustees to be effectual.” 

The following, copied from a report of a com. 
mittee of the Esser Agricultural Society, on farms 
in Essex county, Mass., (published in the M. E. 
Farmer, vol. iii. p. 145.) places the advantages to 
be anticipated from the culture of the locust in 
fair, and, we believe, just point of view. 





shown that their duration varies according to cer- 
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“ A practical ilfustration of the advantages of 


cultivating the locust tree presented itself on the 
farm of Dr. Nichols. Severai acres, that were, a 
few years since, barren and gravelly pastures, are 
now covered with a good coat of grass, almost 


eviely by reason of planting and permitting a | combine with Orchard Grass, are such «s possess off the fire, aud when it is almost cold, strain it 
growth of locust trees upon the land, This is|in a greater degree the properties of which this through a cloth, squeezing the herb dry as you i 
easily done, after a few trees have taken root,| grass is deficient. Fer this purpese, nove appear | Cah, und then thruw it away. Dissolve in the 
either from the seed, or by being transplanted, | better fitted than the Hard Fescue, Meadow Fes- liquor an ouuce of sugar candy, finely powdered, 
and taking care that horned cattle do net go upon! cue, Timothy or Herd’s Grass, Rye-Grass, and and to a child three or four years oid give one ' 
the land while the trees are young. In addition) White Clover, which should be in a smaller pro- spoonful of it, cold or warm as the season favors, 
to the increase of feed, the trees themselves are! portion. A combination thus formed, of three three or four times a day, or oftever if the fits ot 
. . * ’ . . ~ . ' ° . . ; > ¥ » + \ 
well worthy of cultivation, No growth is more | parts Orchard Grass, and one part of these species coughing come frequently, tll well, For older o1 
rapid, and none more in demand, or of greater | just mentioned, will secure the most productive younger persons, the quantity may be increased 
value when arrived at maturity. [It may be doubt-| and nutritive pasture in alternation with grain of diminished, as thought proper. 
ed whether an acre of land can be made to yield! ‘crops, on soils of the best quality ; and even on | This preparation is useful also im asthinas, 
more in the course of twenty-five or thirty years, | soils of an inferior nature, under the cireumstan-. phthisic, shortness of breath, consumptions, &e. ’ 
without the application of any manure, than by! ces of unfavorable seasons, will afford nutritive N. B.— When sugar candy cannot conveniently J 
planting it with locust-trees. On a fair computa-| herbage, when otherwise the land weuld have ; be had, perhaps honey or goou clean brown sugar e 
tion, the number of serviceable posts that might|been comparatively devoid of it, if one species of | Would answer, Sugar candy is, however, to be { 
be obtained in this time would be from three to | grass only had been employed. | preterred. | 
six hundred, worth trom titty cents to one dollar el Seg NE nna ye Incther.-- Dissolve a scruple of salt of tartar in , 
each. The inerease of feed and surplus wood | FRUIT a gill of water; add ten grains of cochineal, fine- ; 
would fully pay the labor of cultivation ; so tha ; he ered. ewes is with sugar. Give 
ould fully poy Jabor of cultivation ; so that! — As soon as the warm weather commences, edi- ly ate ered Pager 07 wie miger. Tave to a 
the proceeds of the timber would be the profits of | tors begim their caveats against the use of fruits, #! “lant tie fourth part of a table spoontul, tour : 
as | : ae . “ - = . ‘ eis } “sa diay: i tra 7 ; ¢ § sp 5 
me poet me ' Mages , A prejudice of this kind existed about two ceniu- a 1 satan dae = = a eet — s 
—_ aes sa to the cultivation of the locust-| ries ago, but we believe it is entirely exploded in‘) %° taken. Sy — y=upcagpes. wd _ i 
tree sy 0 y" itina) = the fact that they are | the estimation of the physicians of the present day. “UTS 1 sf moral eineted withe Eve es os Suge. " 
sometmes -} ie Vv , 4 is is , ean . ° ° e " » | ceieititedtcadeamiiiitsinmenrastinasinnitisaaripinmaniigmdiilingtimmiiitil 
neuin destroy ie by worms. ri S Is tru 7 Tourtelle in his * Principles of Health,” (a treatise | Accident t As Mr. Martm Lazarus, of t 
mut the savages of thia insect are found to he pronounced by Haller, the best work on the pro- | ad ane od ie ie hi ; fees apse te r 
reatest where the trees are few and seattered.— ; teen ems: | Salisbury Township, (Lehigh county} was empioy- 
z here the trees are few and scattered, | phylaxis morborum extant in his day,) says :—“ The | ot Rieakt Pt ‘ips bree | : > We ‘ av t 
In the grove on this farm, which extends over a| guthor of nature has caused fruit to grow in abun ed in hauling manure, ma three horse wagon, ay 3 
. ° s id b € se t 4 « - . ie om ehile Ss 
number of acres, and in the other croves in the} depee i: alten : ‘ bee happened to light ou the jieader horse, whilst I 
a he ‘ ? L ' ‘| dance i warim countries or warm seasons, being |). sine the warden fence and stung him. This a 
Ww ; r 'tew > Trees are at: e . ‘ | pass > Le sce . Ss 
- by ee ie ht = i et sy i taesseyt absolulely useful to man. Hence it happens that | at not Pe the leader, but also trighite nedthe | . 
a4 vw s. s > : , mies suf. = - . . “i Stic > lace . =] v a > 
od DY Worms, this objection is by bo means sul-| 4 kind of instinct excites the human species to seek ne ete f ¢ r Se iad i 
ficient to authorize the neglect of their cultivation.| them ia preference to other aliments in PO or ee ee, oe ae Py 
7 . yi > ‘ ‘ | a N st a . a . A ~ 3 > — righ * 
it certainly is of the highest importance to the! esuntries and in these seasons. as well as in smears the wagon came in coutact with the gar- 
furmers of Essex, to inquire how tiiev cau improve! wi Sree : : jden fence, tore it away, and upset a whole row of 
. ’ i ’ mprove whero the humoral system tends strongly to be-|) Tj +s ali fell ne horse 
their pastures; or, rather, how they can save | come bilious ” ? ”™ hives. lie enraged bees all tell upon tie horses 
hem from ruin; for i tt be obvious ‘ 3 wt : . _ |and men and stung two of the Lorses to death, 
a ; ; tin; for it must be obvious to all,) J; would rather become editors to caution their | sad Kee wary cited Wide. eileak: aa aeal-an te 
’ i PY Are) Con: r} | ale eh | ; s S oir. 
that, as at present managed, they are constantly | peaders against the abuse of fruit than the use of! 4 ontial 7 ae oa tiled Tv erg sagen 
, , Forse. ¢ , See atlnenall ue: Te : s 38 se s +s r- s 
growing Worse, and many of them have already | j:, They would thus cease to create unnecessary | . rd : vee 
becotne of little value. If, by plautine ‘ . : ’ | ticular, was seriously injured, having been thrown n 
very tte value. Hf, by plaiting them scruples in those who use fruit to the advantage : . : 
with trees, by ploughing, by applying plaster, as | of their eats! Sains a ;_.| between the wagon and the fence post ; he is con- e 
iti ; $s 8: 3 J's Plaster, @s | of their iealih, and no longer interfere with the | sdered om ef denant. hawevet ¥ 
lus bee 2, W rOOU Success he farm cf}; . . . . . re é . 
Mr. B rage » With g me veces, nye tae 8 ©! interests of the poor, who make a livelihood by | _— hi 
Wir. Dartiett, or in avy other way, they can be ro- . . * TS ae fee Eat oe cd ey 
: : eis. : Bain ; | vending it.— Hunterdon, N. J. Gazette. ? : oo ee tae a a 
claimed, it surely is worthy of the experiment.” | - : | er meling< tt a phen 9. (om Leadon 
‘ ; : clita ala | paper, that a great improvement in the art of pa [7 si 
From Sinelsir’s' Tréative on Grasece. | APOPLEXY. , per making has beeu dnvented, end is about being a 
<— | General blood letting should always be prefer-, adopted in most of the large manufactories of g 
‘ Y ‘ 16% r . ‘ Pt gs ° ‘ 
ORCHARD GRASS, red in the first instance to local, and it should be, Great Britain. It is a powertul dryiig steam-ma- c 
This grass appears to have a greater variety of eentinued antil decided effects are perceptible on cine, containing four large cylinders, through | v 
merits than almost any other grass. {soon ar-| the system. | which a web, in the tullest sense of the term, pass: 2 
vives at maturity ; it bears cropping well, is very | BLEEDING FROM THE NOSE. ‘es, and obtuius by the pressure a surface smoot) is 
roductive, and its nutritive powers are considera- : . eS “are land e +n every part. and is cut & my = 
P Say : ’ ae r “| Ina very juteresting case of this affection, com- | und even in every part, and Is cut to any size. :s v 
ble. It is much less impoverishing to the seil than | ata Pegs © to Dr J “yg aL eee nae LY ts) 4 
: ; uiunicated by the late Dr James Ken att, to . . . 
rye-grass, and when ploughed in affords a greater is, init Peal IB Re k ¢ thi Ws 7 Temperance.—The frame of a new Presbyteri- © n 
: ; : mi . iis friend, Professor J. B. Beck. of this city, anc er ._ & 
quantity of nutritive matter to the soil. It has) ""). | ba . napa? : Fat ‘q tl in wean Meeting House, was erected in Gorham, in this © a 
hi ‘ » | Which threatened to terminate fatally, the affusio : ‘ . : i . 
been objected to Orebard Grass, that it rises in|“: Pes 1 = tinh “~" county, on Toursday the 21st inst. without the ad 7 dl 
af > | of cold water, by pailsful over the head and shoul- |. . 1. 
tufts, and is apt to become coarse, But the ob-! | may : . ; oi ardent spirits. ‘The concourse of people was F- b 
we : cs a | ders, proved almost immediately successful. : A , : ¥ 
jections will apply to every grass that is not sown! : unusually great, and yet such a degree of content- : a 
sufficiently thick to occupy with planis every spot | BURNS. ‘ment, sobriety, and activity, was exhibited, as to — 
A A J | | ’ J? ’ 
of the ground, and that is not sifficiently stocked | Ty cases ef extensive injury from this cause, , be highly honorable to our citizens, f a 
to keep the surface in a succession of young leaves. | one of the most successful applications, hitherto | Other buildings have been receutly ereeted in FP te 
li is the practice of thin sawing, and the strong | resorted to, las been the oil of turpentine. In ‘this vicinity, and crops secured during the most s 
reproductive powers of the plant, that occasion 1 ction which occurred i 5. betweei ,| pressing seasons of busiiicss, without the use ot | : 
’ the action i urred in 5, between the |P v 
io appear a hassocky grass. If one species only is) U.S. frigate Guerriere and an Algerine frigate, | Ntoxicating liquors ; and although no society has | 7 ¥ 
therefore thought preferable to several in the Al-| nearly fifty men belonging to the formor were se- | yet been formed here tor the suppression of intem @ a 
- ternate Husbandry, there is scarcely a species to| yerely burnt by the explosion of one of the large {perance, our intelligent farmers of their own ac- F- le 
. ° oe S . . . & 
be preferred to the Orchard Grass. But with res-|¢uns. Some of these men were in a most pitia- cord, seem to be.making powerful efforts to banis) FF v 
pect to an early and certain supply of the most nu- | ble condition, and suffered the most exquisite tor- | the monster from their borders.— Ontario Repos. NS p 
tritious herbage throughont the Season, it will be| ments. They were taken down to the cockpit, An important fuct.—A proprietor in one of the | d 
found a vain labor to look for it In one species Of | and spirits of turpentine freely poured over their | forwarding lines on the canal, has just assured "Ss 
grass, but where Nature has provided it, in a eom- 
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bination of imany. It will likewise be found, that 


\the Orchard Grass, from its more numerous mer- 


its, should substitute three parts of a mixture of 
grasses adapted for the purposes of Alternate bius- 
bandry. ‘The different species most proper to 








naked wounds. They all did well.—Am. Farmer. 


Sept. 12, 1828. 

| REMEDY FOR WHOOPING COUGH, 
| "Take of dried colt’stoot leaves (that have not 
been gathered more than a year) a good handful, 
cut them small, and boil them in a pint of spring 


‘water, till half a pint is boiled away ; then take it 


that their line has not brought more than one fiftl » 
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Vol. VII.—Ne. 8. 
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of the quantity of ardent spirits the present, as in 
previous seasons, in proportion to the quantity of 
other articles of merchbandize. What has produc- 
ed this diminution in the quantity of this article ? 
Have cold water societies? “ He that runs may 
read.” ‘The spirit of reform is abroad—its effects 
are seen,—Rociester Obs. 
THE WORCESTER COAL MINE. 

The operations in the Worcester Coal Mine, 
tormerly worked by Me Elliot, have been com- 
menced ona seale so extensive, and prosecuted 
with an industry so busy, under the direction of 
Col. Binney, as will render the Joeality one of the 
ynost interesting scenes in the Commonwealth.— 
\ deep cutting commenced at the foot of the hill, 
is worked onward through earth and rock, and 
will become a grand canal for Gie transportation 
of the mineral from the interior to the surface, on 
the waters drained from the mine. About twen- 
ty feet helow the surface, on the declivity of the 
hill, at the point near where the former excava- 
tien was carried deepest, an opeang like a door 
way adits the visiters into a gallery or shaft, 
about seven feet in width and height, and now 
nearly twenty-five in length, descending with the 
slope of the strata. The workmen are employed 
in piercing the rock and opening this passage into 
the hill. The substances excavated are conveyed 
to the entrance by littl cars moving on miniature 
railways up the inclined plane. The mineral eb- 
tained resembles very much the coal from New- 
port and is said to improve in quality as the shaft, 
Roads are constructing which will 
render the the approach easy, and canals are pro- 
jected to communicate with the neighboring lake. | 


‘ational Egis. 


deseends. 





SMUT IN WHEAT. 
[ By the Editor.] 

The following miscellaneous particulars re-) 
specting smut, and the means of preventing it, | 
merit attention :—1. The same water should nev- | 
er be used but once in washing wheat; even 
when brine is employed, it is safest to have tresh 
liquor to each parcel. 2. Lime is not only of ser- 
vice to dry the seed, but by its caustic and anti- 
septic qualities, it teuds to destroy putridity, and 
animalcule of every description. 3. If smutty 
grain is not threshed till the June or July suc- 
ceeding the year it was reaped, the dust, it is said, 
will become too volatile to attach itself to the 
grain when threshed, particularly by a mill; nor 
is old seed wheat so liable to occasion smut, 
which by age loses the power of reproduction. — 
4. Notwithstanding the violence of threshing 
mills, they do not bruise the smut balls so much 
as the flail. 5. Great care must be taken, not to 
thresh wheat on a floor where smutty wheat has 
been threshed, nor to convey the seed in a sack in 
which smutty wheat has been formerly put. 

On the subject of steeping, it may be proper to 
add, that it weuld be well to extend that operation 
to other grains besides wheat. Every sort of seed 
should be steeped enough to promote a quick 
vegetation, and to secure a more uniform growth, 
which would greatly improve both the quantity 
and quality of the grain; and if the seed of bar- 
ley and oats, as well as of wheat, were clothed 
with saline and caustic particles, it would either 
preserve it entirely from the attacks of vermin, or 
destroy such as may venture to eat of it. 

We have been informed that unslacked lime 
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*nswers an excellent purpose for preparing wheat; Curing blindness. —The story in the Apocrypha, 


for seed. A gentleman states, that he put four or 
five pounds of quick lime into a sufficient quanti- 
ty of water to soak a bushel of wheat; then ad- 
ded the wheat, and permitted it to remain about 
twelve hours. The lime by slacking raised the 
temperature of the water to about blood heat, and 
the wheat beeame soft and parboiled. On sowing 
it, however, it sprouted much sooner than usual, 
flourished remarkably, and produced an excellent 
crop, entirely free from any appearance of smut. 

The following has been recommended by a 
farmer in Vermont :—“ My method is this: I take 
three quarts of slacked lime to each bushel of 
wheat, put them into a barrel, a layer of wheat 
ain! a layer of lime, alternately. Then pour in 
water, ull it is all covered. In this condition let it 
stand from two to four days, as the case may re- 
quire ; and the morning before sowing the wheat, 
tap ive barrel and draw off the liquor.” 

I) preparing wheat for grinding it is often 
made too dry, especially after it has been washed 
t free it froin smut and other impurities. When 
the wheat is dried too much, the outside of the 
kernel, which should be separated from the flour 
by the boult, is ground so fine that it passes thro’ 
the boult with the flour. An experienced miller 
advises to moisten wheat which is in this situation, 
by sprinkling it with a litth water about ten or 
twelve hours before grinding. But if this is neg- 
lected, a slight sprinkling of the wheat in the 
hopper during the time of grinding it will be of 
service ; taking care not to wet it too much, and 
by stirring the grain, to distribute the moisture as 


‘equally as possible among the whole mass. 


ORIGIN OF RIVERS. 
A question has long existed among philosophers, 
and has never been settled by universal consent, 
whether the rivers depend solely for their supply 


| upon the water which descends from the atmos- 


phere, or whether there is a kind of circulation of 
water within the earth, like that of the blood in 
the animal economy, or that of the winds of the 
atmosphere, by means f which perennial springs 
are constantly supplied, by some mechanica  pro- 
/eess in nature, from “the fountains of the great 
deep.” Ricciolus affirms, upon calculation, that 
the Volga or the St. Lawrence alone discharges 
annually a greater quantity of water than falls in 
rain, snow and dew upon the whole surface of 
the globe. These and other known rivers are 
said, upon a very moderate calculation, to dis- 
charge more than five hundred times as much 
water into the sea as falls in rains, &c. It wonld 
seem, t erefore, that there must subsist subterra- 
neous communications between the sea and the 
sources of fountains, rivers and larger springs, by 
which these are supplied ; and this opinion is cor- 


roborated by the known existence of Charyhdes, | 


which swallow the sea; if these happen to be 
stopped, the largest rivers have been said to be 
dried up, and wholly ceased to run for a consid- 


jerable time. It is stated in Rees’ Cyclopedia, 


|that there are accounts in history of this having | 


jhappened to the Thames, the Medway, and the 


|Trent, in England; the Elve, the Motala, and | 


| Gulspang, in Sweden; and other rivers in other 
countries. On the contrary, if these Charybdis 
happen to he too open, fresh water springs de- 
pending upon them become salt. Pliny relates, 
that this once happened in Caria, near Neptune's 
| Temple. Various other instances have been stat- 
‘ed by historians, ancient and modern. 


of Tobit’s blindness being cured by the gall of a 
fish, has been much ridiculed. Prideaux thought 
it not reconcileable to a rational credibility. But 
the Richmond Family Visitor states, that Dr. Man- 
love, a physician of extensive practice in Dinwid- 
die county, Va. thirty or forty years ago, left on 
record, on the margin of Prideaux’s Connexions, 
the following note : 

“That the gall of an cel, laid on with a seft 
brush, with great care, and occasionally repeated, 
has successfully removed a film from the eye, is 
most certain. "The writer of this leaves it on re- 
cord in this place, with an intention that it nay be 
useful to some fellow creature, after the writer is 
no longer au inhabitant of this world. I most 
solemnly declare, t have experienced the good ef- 
fects of the application in the course of my prac- 
tice. But it should be used when the disorder is 
recent. 


Calvin Benton, Esq. of Lebanon, has purchas 
ed within the last few weeks, 112.893 lbs. of Me 
rino and half blood wool for the Boston market— 
all the produce of farms, principally in this state, 
within twenty miles of and including Lebanon.— 
For this he has paid $46,996. The average price 
he has paid was about 40 cents the pound. The 
sum of money paid for the products of one sur 
mer in one article—and it is not to be presumed 
that all the article was included—is more consid 
erable than we have ever known by any single in- 
dividual, in a single article, the produce of our 
farms. — .V. If. Patriot. 


Cure for Wens. — The following  xtraordinary 
fact has lately come to our knowledge : -—.\ plast- 
erin the vicinity of Raleigh, N.C. bad ) en for 
some time afllicted with a wen on his neck, which 
grew so large as to be very inconvement and dis- 
tressing. Aflier trying a number of remedies, he 
vas advised by one of his neighbors to wash it 
two or three times a day with strong salt water, 
(water in which salt had been dissolved.) He did 
so, and to his great relief aud comfort, the wen 
gradually decreased in size, and finally disappear- 
ed. Let those who are similarly afflicted, « go 
and do likewise.”— Raleigh Register. 


HOW TO MAKE STARCH. 


To make starch from wheat, the grain is steep. 
ed in cold water until it becomes sef. and yields a 
milky juice by pressure ; it is then put into sacks 
of linen, and pressed in a vat filled with cold wa- 
ter; as long as any milky juice exudes, the pres. 
sure is continuea; the fluid gradually becomes 
clear, and a white powder subsides, which is 
starch.— Da ors Eliments of Agricultural Chemis- 


Method of preserving Cheese from Worms and 
Mites.—Grains of whole pepper, put into a vessel 
in which cheese is kept, will drive away the above 
inentioned insects. 

Probably pods of red pepper would answer the 
same purpose.— Editor. 

Economy of Time.—The Chancellor D’ Agues- 
sau, finding that his wife always kept him waiting 
a quarter of an hour after the dinner bell had 
rung, resolved to devote the time to writing a 
work on Jurisprudence. He put this project in 
execution, and in the course of time produced a 
quarto wor of four volumes. 
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SILK. 
Of the rearing of Silk Worms in the last period of 
the Fifth Age, that is, until the Cocoon is perfected. 
Continued from page 51. 
The fifth age can only be looked on as termin- 
ated, when the cocoon is perfected, 
The cleanliness of the feeding frames in these 





es, and give a few leaves to those that are still | 
inclined to eat. After they have begui to rise, | 
those that are weak and lazy do not eat, do. 
not seem to be inclined to rise, and remain, 
motionless on the leaves. These should be tak- | 
en away, and put in a clean dry room, of at. 
least 75° of heat, where there are hurdles cov- 
last days of the fifth age, requires great attention,|ered with paper, and the hedge prepared fer 
to preserve the health of the silk worms. ithem. The increased heat will cause them to 
About the tenth day of the fifth age, the worms | rise directly. All the silk worms being off the 
attain perfection, which may be ascertained by hurdles, they should be immediately cleaned. -- 
the following indications : |The temperature of the room should be between 
Ist. When, on putting some leaves on the!68° and 71%. When the worms are forming 
wickers, the insects get upon the leaves without their cocoons, the utmost silence must be pre- 
eating them, and rear their heads as if in search |served in the room, as they are very sensible 
of something else. ‘to noise, and if disturbed, will for a moment 
2d. When looking at them horizontally, the cease to spin; thus the continuity of the thread 
light shines through them, and they appear of a/ will be interrupted, and the value of the cocoon 
whitish yellow transparent color. ‘diminished. When the cocoons have attained 
3d. When numbers of the worms which were a certain consistency, the apartment may be left 
fastened to the inside of the edges of the wick-| quite open. 
ers, and straigitened, now get upon the edges! Sizth vige, beginning in the Chrysalis State, and 
and move slowly along, instinct urging them to, ending when the Moths appear. 
seek change of place. | "The following are the necessary things to be 
4th. When nuribers of worms leave the cen-| gone: F : 
. To gather the cocoons. 





tre of the wickers, and try to reach the edges: 4 
and crawl upon them. 
5th. When their rings draw in, and their 
greenish colour changes to a deep golden hue. ~ | 
6th. When their skins become wrinkled about | 


the neck, and their bodies have more softness to | 
the touch than heretofore, and tecl like soft 


dough. Hak . : 
gh. ?; , ‘ , ; Will complete their coceons in three days and a 
7th. When in taking a silk worm into the, » - wee : . 
‘ : ‘ ‘half at farthest, reckoning from the moment 
hand, and looking through it, the whole bedy has | ape , a me 
inept ; |when they first begin casting the floss. 
assumed the transparency of a ripe yellow plam.! . a a FU Rrt ats 
, held, akiveats Cie . + * riod wiil be shorter, if the silk worms spin the 
AVhen these signs appear in any of the insects, | Mj hiche 2s a ae Serene, Oe eee 
, : he eal silk in a higher temperature than that waich has 
every thing should be prepared for their rising, 


op ; been indicated, and in very dry air. 
that those worms which are ready to rise may not * 


i‘ es ‘. | Jt will be better not to take off the cocoon be- 
lose their strength and silk in seeking for the sup- |, : : . . 
¢ . . | fore the eighth or ninth day, reckoning from the 
port they require. Handle the worms at this ’ , 


served for the eggs. 
ance of the moth. 


I. Gathering of the Cocoons. 
Strong, healthy, and well managed silk worms, 


1}. To choose the cocoons which are to be pre-, 


lil. Preservation of cocoons until the appear-- 


This pe- | 


delicious fruits, opening at the same time new 
prospects for practical skill in objects of domestic 
economy, and of a precious produce for manufac. 
turing industry. 

1 was alluding, Mr. President, to the growth 
of silk, to which the administration and con- 
gress have impressively called the public attention 
of their fellow citizens. ‘The most essential part 
and true foundation of it, is the choice and pro- 
pagation of the mulberry tree, which should be 
entrusted to our horticulturists. By natural right 
this produce should belong, in common with oth- 
ers, to nations located by Providence en the 
whole extent of the temperate zone, and so much 
of domestic comfort and general wealth as it im- 
parts, should be secured to our numerous fellow 
citizens. In a word, no great or populous na- 
tion of the world was ever deprived or bare of 
that rich staple from the combined power of 
anima! and vegetable agency. 

The heroic or fabulous records of ancient 
Greece hold yet in celebrity the naval expedi- 
tion of Jason with his Argonauts, to the nearest 
spot or rendezvous of Asiatic merchants (Col- 
chis), in order to obtain or to conquer the Golden 
Fleece, sispended on a tree guarded by a dragon! 
than which allegory none could more explicitly 
designate a treasure of silk, appended on the pa- 
rent tree, under the keeping of the Seres or Chi- 
/nese, the original proprietors, and protected by 
\the Dragon, the ancient and everlasting Flag of 
that nation ! 
| ltiowever hidden, then, and long after the art of 
|raising silk remained to the Greeks, we find that 
| they manufactured it in the Island of Cos, wheth- 
‘er with their own or with foreign materials. 
| As for the Romans, their ambition ever was 
jturned to conquest and dominion—in fact they 
'became possessed of all the treasures of the 
| world, among which silk is mentioned, even as 
,the most extravagant article of luxury. One of 
|their emperors thought it was too expensive as 


, > ‘time when the silk worm first rose. They may 
stage with the greatest gentleness, as the slightest : 
pressure injures them. When moved, they should 


be taken off on the seventh, if the laboratories | 


RR ag PERRIN RTE Wigs ATP RT Le ae the material of a garment of his empress, while 
have been conducted with such regularity, that 


he left on the twigs or leaves to which they are 
fastened, to prevent their being hurt by tearing 
them off. A blunt hook should be used to take | 
up those not adhering to leaves or twigs. 


the time may be known with certainty, when this 
may be done. 
Begin on the lowor tier of hurdles, and take 


Preparation ef the Hedge. ‘are to gather the cocoons; place a basket he- 
A week or ten days before the worms are tween two of the gatherers, to receive the co- 
ready to mount, bundles of twigs of chesnut, ¢oons ; another person should receive the stripped 
hickory, oak, or of the bireh of which stable |p." 6s, which may be laid by for another year.— 
brooms are made, must be procured, prepared, Aj} the cocoons that want a certain consistency, 
and arranged in bunches, so that the worms gud feel soft, should be laid aside, that they may 
may easily climb up them, to work their cocoons. | not he mixéd with the better. Empty the baskets 
As soon as it is observed that the worms want, upon hurdles or trays placed in rows, and spread 
to rise, the bundles of twigs must be arranged the cocoons about four fingers deep, or nearly to 
on, the feeding trays, leaving fifteen inches be- the top of the feeding frame. When the cocoons 
eween them. The top branches should touch are detached, the down or floss in which the silk 
the lower part of the tray above that on which worms have formed the cocoon, should be taken 
they are placed, so as to form an arch—and be | off. 
placed a little aslant, that the worms when climb- | cond them to the purebaser. The baskets, the 
ing may not fall off. The branches should be | gooy, and all things used, should be cleaned. 
spread out like fans, that the air may penetrate; Whey gathering the cocoons, make four assort- 
through all parts, and the worms work with ease. | ments :—st. Those designed for breed. 2d. 
When the worms are too near one another, they Phe dupions, or double ones. 3d. The firmest of 
do not work so well, and form double cocoons, those which are to be reeled. 5th. Those of a 
which are only worth half a single round cocoon. Jooser texture. 
Leave openings at the tops of the curves, for. -- = ~-- —— 
the worms to form their cocoons in. | REMARKS OF DR PASCALIS, AT THE LATE MEETING 
As soon as the worms are prepared to rise, | OF THE NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
the feeding frames should be cleaned thoroughly,| Mr. Presipent—Happy, thrice happy, the re- 
and the apartment well ventilated. Put. the turn of an anniversary festival, which exhibits a- 
worms which are ready to rise near the hedg-! gain an abundant crop of splendid flowers and 


the cabins down gently, giving them to those who | 


If the cecoons are for sale, weigh them, and | 


|matrons and courtezans of that most corrupt cap- 
\ital exhibited themselves ornamented with it.— 
Poets and satige writers reprobated it, until an 
imperial decree forbade it to the male citizens as 
an effeminate and unmanly bodily decoration.— 
But the more sober pedple cf the Greek empire, 
who during several long periods cultivated the 
useful arts, were soon taught by useful Christian 
missionaries how to foster and promote the cul 
ture of silk, which was extended all over the lux. 
uriant and fertile banks of the Bosphorus ; since 
which period it has kept pace with the influence, 
ascendency and dominion of powerful govern- 
ments. The Caliphs of Mahomet, even afte: 
they had extended their conquests on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean Sea, planted the mulberry 
in the Morea, in Spain and in Sicily. 

From the last, Charles the TXth of France 

_having conquered Naples, at the head of his 
knights, enobled his triumphant return home with: 
the mulberry and silk-worm seeds. 
In fine, the acquisition became completely ap 
/propriated to the most faverable districts of his 
|kingdom, under Henry the IVth, one of thé best 
of kings, with the help of his truly honest minis- 
ter, Sully. Every peasant and country farme! 
could boast of a well tenanted barn-yard, of a fig 
tree shading his door, and a mulberry in his ave- 
nue. 

Excuse, Mr. President, this historical digression. 
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if, in continuation of it, your name and that of this 
Horticultural Society be udded to it, by fostering 
and encouraging the culture of the mulberry, so 
necessary to the introduction of the domestic sta- 
ple of silk. ‘To effect it, it must be general, and 
not be left to private speculation or monopoly.— 
The growth of silk is not involved in any secret 
or mystery. Aged women and children can be 
adequate to all its cares and tasks, under the dic- 
tates of domestic economy. Thus it has been 
flourishing and established among great nations. 
One only which could not assimilate it to the as- 
perity of its climate, has nevertheless established 
a great empire by the means of manufacturing 
this precious produce, aud has become the rival 
of other nations. I give, Mr. President— 

The continuation of the labours of the Horti- 


| A BEAUTIFUL, NEW AND USEFUL 
Leached ashes are much used, in some parts of | INVENTION, 

the United States, as a manure. Great quantities | We have in our possession, and shall be glad 
are annually taken from the city of Philadelphia to |t© exhibit, a beautiful and robber proof travelling 
Long Island, for the purpose. They cost here 40 | trunk, made of a new material, which is thus de- 
cents per one horse cart !oad, and commonly bring ; scribed in the specification ef the patentee : 

one dollar fifty cents, when delivered. From a| “This cloth is made of Lemp and wire, which 
paper in the first volume of the Mew York Agric. | is spun together, wove and twilled in the same 
Society Trans. by Mons. E L’Hommeprev, it ap-| way that all other cloths are. The hemp is twist- 
pears, that ashes are found to succeed best on dry jed tight round the wires, and they are woven to- 
loamy lands, or loam mixed with sand. It is con- | €¢ther in the same manner in whieh the common 
sidered as the cheapest manure that can be pro- | bagging is made. It may, however, be wove 
‘cured. Ten loads of this manure, on poor land,| tight or open, to suit the purposes for which it 
will produce ordinarily twenty-five bushels of wen be required, and after this operation it should, 
| wheat, which exceeds, by five dollars, the expense |!" all cases, be painted en both sides ; this serves 
of the manure ; and the five dollars pays for the | prevent the hemp from routing, and the wire 
‘expense of labor in raising the crop. The land is| fom rusting. You may, if you please, put many 


ASHES. 





cultural Society of New-York— And as they have | then left in a state for yielding a crop of hay of be-|©0@tS Of paint upon it, (suited to the object,) 
promoted domestic comfort and happiness, they | tween two and two and a half tons per acre,which which will make the surface solid, smooth and el- 


will also secure commercial industry and economy. 


From the Middletown (Conn.) Sentinel. 


MOHAWK BRIAR. 


he correspondent who favored us with the | 


following notice of a valuable remedy for sores, 
either inflamed or not) accompanied it with two 
specimens of the vines—the larger kind which 
loses its leaves in the fall, and the smaller which 
retains them, in all their verdure, until the month 
of March. They run on trees, bushes, &c. and 
as the leaves bear some resemblance, they would, 
at a short distance, be mistaken for grape vines. 
The stem or vine has great numbers of thorns on 
them, three-eighths of an inch in length. If, as 
our correspondent states, it possesses such invalu- 
able healing properties—of which he has had ac- 
tual experience—it should surely become more 
generally known and appreciated. It is common 
in that part of our town called “Upper-houses.” 
The leaves only are to be used, and in their na- 
tural state, without any preparation whatever.— 
They are cultivated, in some parts of our town, 
2s ornaments around the house. Any gentleman 
who wishes to see a specimen of the vine and 
leaves, can do so by calling at our office. 


Mr. Starr,—The following simple remedy, if 


duly attended to, would, in thousands of cases, 
save much expense to many persons, and relieve 
the patient from much pain. 
the Mohawk briar, or as it is sometimes called the 
Walkley briar, or Green Briar, as a dressing to 
any sore, however inflamed and painful, it very 


Apply the leaf of 


| it will continue to do 
| No manure continues so long in the ground as ash- 
| es. 
| 


pay all the expense of clearing their land by the 
ashes of the wood burnt on it. 
field ashes of oak, is worth 124 cents. Of hickory 


oak is worth 18 cents ; of hickory 25 cents at this 
day, (1819.) A bushel of good eak ashes yields 
about 4}bs. of potash, of hickory ashes about 6lbs. 


the same economical plan. The ashes are mixed 
with one fourth of good lime, and leached. 
ley is evaporated into potash in large cast iron 


boilers.—T. C.]— Domestic Encyclopedia. 





H From the Newburyport Herald. 
| oo 
SSSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Essex Agricultural Society will bold their 
annual exhibition on Thursday the 25th of Sept. 


inst. near the lower meeting house in West New- | 


bury, to commence at 9 o’clock, A. M. This So- 
ciety has been liberal in bestowing premiums on 
the various objects exhibited, and it is haped the 
jnext show will surpass any which has preceded it, 
j It is very desirable that more competitors should 
present themselves for premiums for the best but- 


ter and cheese, than appeared the last year ; these | 


| premiums are £20 for the best, and $10 for the 

next best. 
'to induce the farmers to avail theinselves of this 
1 


for a great number of years. 


One bushel of 


18 cents. One bushel of house (hearth ashes,) of 


It is surprising all new planters do not pursue | 


The 


These liberal premiums ought surely | 


fegant. This cloth may be used for many purpos- 
jes, not only for boots of stages, but for carpeting, 
{sacking bottoms of bedsteads, fancy chairs, sofas. 


[In New York state, the back country farmers { pannels, (or in fact bodies,) or roofs of carriages, 


i baskets, water buckets, for travelling tanks, or 

j the security of the mails.” 

There would really seem to be no end to the 
durability of whatever is constructed of these 
materials, and we know not why they may not be 

japplied to all the objects enumerated, as well as 

to various trunk, while itis com- 

I pletely impenetrable, is lighter than the ordinary 

jtrunk. We really think that editors of papers 

| would benefit the publie by the notice of this in- 
| vention, whilst they would assuredly serve a very 
worthy citizen, by contributing to bring his valaa- 

{ble invention immediate use.—.Imerican 


others. “he 


into 
’ 
Fermer. 


| 
‘ 
Cestiiiinés nm 
| NEW INSECT. 
| The ground pear, which abounds in many of 
the West India Islands, and was formerly suppos- 
ed to be a fossil, has been proved by the research- 
es of the Rev. L. Guilding, to the nidus of a living 
insect. ‘This new insect which is supposed a par- 
the great ant of the West Indies, is re- 
markable, as not being provided with a mouth, its 
food being conveyed through a tube in each of 
the four claws. The animal also has the power 
of throwing out long filaments from its body in 
dry weather, supposed to be with the view of at- 
tracting moisture for its preservation. An inter-- 
esting paper was recently read, describing this in- 
sect, by Mr Guilding, before the Linnawan Society, 


asite on 


soon gives relief, removing the inflammation more | offer by exhibiting such quantity of each article | ‘ 


effectually than any poultice Lever new applied, 
the leaves to be changed as occasion requires.— 


as to pain or trouble. 
the best dressing to follow blistering that can be 
applied. 


The briar grows like the grape vive in clusters, | 


running on bushes and trees, 


feeding in winter. A smaller species grows more 
thin and scattering, and are equally valuable, hold- 
ing the leaf green until March. They are found 
in swampy lands, inclining to sandy plains. Any 
person who may make a thorough trial! of them, 
will value them highly. 


There are in the State of Connecticut, about 


400 Ministers and 300 Lawyers.. The whole 
aumber of Clergymen in New-England at the 





commencement of the Revolutionary War, was | 


about seven hundred. 


| as is required by the printed directions. 


| New Agricultural Journa!.— Blackwood, the well 


i cei i a ER ene . 
| At the last show there were but three parcels | Known publisher of Blackwood’s Magazine, has 
The leaves being smooth as glass, never stick so | of cheese presented, each was of good quality, and | recently issued a Prospectus of a Quarterly Jour- 


i best, yet two of the competitors received the very 
‘liberal premiums of 20 and 10 dollare. 
Of butter there were but three small lots exhib- 


. ane : : é 
. and bears a dark lited, the owners not having entered it for premi-| 
colored berry, on which partridges are fond of 


;um. 
| Among the numerous good farmers of the 
jcounty of Essex, and particularly of the New- 
|burys, it cannot be doubted that it would be very 
jeasy to comply with the wishes of the society and 
send premiuin or exhibition parcels of butter, that 
would equal any that is made in our country, and 
if they inclined to sell, would find liberal purchas- 
ers that would give as geod a price as the same 
article would command in the Boston market. 


A FARMER. 


They are beyond doubt|it was rather difficult to determine which was the | 2@! of Agriculture, which will not only be enrich- 


‘ed by the Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
| Highland Society of Scotland, but receive the 
{contributions of the ablest Agriculturists in the 
| Kingdom. 


4 goot day's werk.—Mr. Joseph Osborne, of 
| Centre township, on ‘Tuesday last walked three 
'miles from home, mowed three and a half acres 
lof meadow, and returned heme again in the 
povening. There were upwards of two and a half 
tons of hay on each acre, a great part of which 
'was badly lodged, and some lying flat on the. 
| eround. The meadow was clean mowed and 
j cut close. All this was. done without the use 
pe a drop of spirituous liquors. Who can beat 


this ?—Indiana, (Penn.) Whig. 
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‘an apology in the want of those means of infor- 
{ . . : ° 

‘mation, which this book is caleulated to supply 3) 
~~~ | and knowledge as well as charity to be most use- | 


LUCERNE. z s 
, os , | ful should begin at home. 
Mr. Davin Beat of Kingston, Ms. informs us| ee Ska eee ae : 


that he sowed two Ibs. of Lucerne in the spring of| Ma Bessexpen—!I enclose to you a recipe for 
1827, which yielded him two heavy crops the first) 4 cheap aud durable paint, | received whilst on a} 
season. It was sowed with oats, and red top-— | recent visit to the eastern shore of Maryland; 
In 1828 it was mowed on the 20th of June—ou which you can, if you please, tisert mm your usetul 
the 11th of July tue second crop was cut, when it . 2 j 
was 21 inches high, having grown 1 inch per day, 
since the first mowing. tt grew rapidly for the 





journal. [ have had occasion to use it myself the 
last summer, und can recommend it (us the best 
. Poe ; ; and CHEAPEST paint that can be used) to those 
third crop, aud was iti tower, wien circumstances farmers who wish to preserve their buildings ata 
obliged him to turn the field into pasture. Horses, | 9 a4 expense 

. . ’ . . . . ‘ . » 

s ‘ : is stoe yr , ‘ cide . P 
( ows, and all kinds of stock give it a decided | Respecttully your obedient servant, 
preference to other grasses. C. THORNDIKE 
ye | I 4 
PAINTING IN MILK. 

Skimmed Milk four pounds, or half gallon. 
Lime, new/ly stacked, six ounces. 

Linseed Oil, or Neat’sfoot Oil, four ounces, or one gill. 
Spanish Brown | and a bali ib. Venet.an Red | and a hall tb. 


TURNIP ROOTED CABBAGE. 

Mr. Cornetius Cowina, of Roxbury, has left 
at the New England farmer office a root of the 
Arabian Kohl Rabi, or Turnip Rooted Cabbage, | 
which has a solid bulb 17 inches in circumference. 

This curious variety of cabbage is a native of Put the lime into an earthen vessel, or mto a 
Germany, where it is much cultivated. They take Clean bucket, and having poured over it a sufii- 
it up before the frost sets in, and protect it hike Clent quantity of milk, add gradually the oil, stir- 
potatos or turnips, for winter use. 
is nearly the same as that of Swedish turnips, and POUT in the remainder of the milk, and dilute the 
the suil that suits the one is equally good for the Spanish brown with a part of the milk. Milk 
other. It may either be sown in drills, or raised skimmed in summer is often curdled, but this is of 
in beds, and transplanted like eabbages ; in this © Consequence tor the present purpusc. 
case, the beds require to be made and sown the The milk must not be sour, because m that case 
preceding auiuimn. ‘Two pounds of the seed will it would torm with the lime an earthy salt, sus- 
proauuce a sul 
grouad. ‘The stem is swoln like a bulb, and when’ phere. The lime is slacked by immersing it in 
divested of the leaves may easily be mistaken for Water, from which it is taken that it may be suf- 
one. Hares ave so fond of it, that on farms where fered to eflloresce in the air. The Spanish brown 
these animals abound, the culture of this plant is is pounded, and carefully strewed over the surface 
found to be impracticable, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt. of the liquid: it gradually becomes impregnated 
first introduced kohi rabi into England from Ger- Witu it, and falls to the bottom ; consequently the 
many. Messrs. Gibbs aud Co., seedsmen to the ™ixture must be frequently surred. 

Board of Agriculture, raised in one year, one ton — This process is applicable to any kind of paints 
and a quarter of the seed, and continue to supply made with chalk, or white argillaceous earths. 
the demands of the public for it, and for all other | The above quantity will be sufficient for twenty 
agricultural seeds of the best quality. 64 dr. of five yards of the first coating. Restnovs painting 
the bulb of koh! rabi afford 105 grains of nutritive im milk, for painting out door objects, add to the 
matter. foregoing composition for painting in milk: 

| Slacked Lime, 


eile y 


SPOFFORD’S GAZETTEER. ie 
We have taken a cursory view of a work re- w7nie Serpentine, 
cently from the press of Charles Whipple, of New- Put the turpentine into the oil, which is to be 
buryport, entitied 2 Gazetteer of Massachusetts : added to the liquid milk and lime ; in cold weath- 
containing a General View of the State, with an & the milk and lime must be warmed. 
Historical Sketch of the Principal Events from its °F cau be given by substituting whitening or any 
Setilement to the present lime, and Notices of the sev- dry colors, chalk, ochres, &c. &c. for the Spanish 
eral Towns, alphabetically arranged. By Jexemi- brown and Venetian red. 
au Srorrorp, Counsellor of the Massachusetts Med- P  ieedas 
ical Society. With a Map of the State. It appears | 
to be the result of much labour and research, and | 
if rated by the scale of uttlity, will be found not 
only im the library of every man of letters, but’ on 


¢ Each two ounces. 





WEEVIL IN WHEAT. 

Mr FessexpeNn— The season for sowing wheat is near, and 
that section of the country, lying on the east shore of Lake 
Champlain, has been much troubled with the insect called the 
we ~ . , | Weevil, a small brown insect, which eats into the kernel ; and 
the book shelf of every farmer and mechanic in| on . 

va e | has partially, and in some cases wholly destroyed pieces of 
Masea husetts. The author has well observed in| wneat. As we have not been troubled with them before this 
his preface, “ Excepting the few who have met in | season, please, Sir, inform through the medium of your paper, 
the Legislature, the inhabitants of Berkshire and | whether we shall be subject to them the next season in conse- 
Barnstable, or of Hatupshire and Essex have been | quence of havmg had them this ; or whether seed wheat which 
Jess known to each other than the Inhabitants of | has some of them in it would be more liable to them than old 
Europe and America; and it would be easier in | seed, which was raised betore they came about, and any other 
the eastern parts of the State to find persons, and | information which you may know ot them, which may be use- 
especially youth, who covld deseribe with geo- | ful to those unacquainted with the insect, and oblige 
graphical accuracy, the Nile or the Ganges, than } Yours, ere a 9s 

2 ARVEY DEMING. 

those who would give a tolerable account of the 


: Salisbury, ( Vt.) Aug. 26, 1828. 
Hoosic or Housatonic.” This ignorance of the | 


-Agpography of our ewan Btate and neighberhood, | Remarks by the Editor.—We are happy to com-_ 


The produce "hg the mixture with a wooden spatula; then | 


of plants for one acre of cepuble of attracting the humidity of the atmos- | 


Any col-, 





‘so justly animadverted on, might heretofore find | municate all the information we can at present 


command on this subject ; and hope it will attract 
the attention of those of our friends and corres- 
pondents who may be able to prescribe some ren 
edy against the ravages of the insect. 

The Weevil or Cornchater, Curculio granarius 
is “a species of insects bearing a resemblance to 
oblong, seft worms. They are provided anterior. 
ly with six sealy legs, and their head is likewise 
covered with scales. Some species of these larva 
are dreaded for the mischief they do in granaries : 
as they find means to introduce themselves, while 
small, into grains of wheat, and there fix their 
abode. It is very diflicult to discover them, for 
they lie concealed within the grain, grow slowly, 
and enlarge their habitation, in proportion to their 
size, at the expense of the iatevior meal, on which 
they feed. 

“ Corn-lofts are frequently laid waste by these 
numerous insects, which devour immense quanti 
ties of grain. When the cornchafer, after having 
consumed all the meal, has attained its full size, it 
remains within the grain, hides itself under the 
there it under- 
‘goes its transformation, and becomes a chrysalis ; 
nor does it leave the grain, till a perfect insect, 
\when it makes its way through the husk. 
| «The Society of Meaux in France has invited 


empty husk, and subsists alone ; 


grain from Weevils, and other insects, to conuuu- 
nicate the result of those trials. 

«Soak cloths, made of flax, in water, wring 
ithem and cover your heaps of grain with them ; 
jin two hours time you will find all the weevils 
jupon the cloth, which must be carefully gathered 
jup, that none of the insects may escape, and then 
‘immersed in water to destroy them.—Domestic 
| Encyclopedia. 
| M Dubamel has observed that a considerable 
heat is necessary for hatching the eggs of the 
weevil, and that this insect cannot breed in gran- 
aries that are well ventilated. To prevent this he 
made repeated experiments, the results of which 
made it evident that this insect cannot multiply in 
|grain that retains a proper degree of coolness, 
‘which it may be made to do by frequent ventilat- 
‘ing. When grain is agitated in a sieve fine 
‘enough to retain it, the weevils contract their legs, 
and are, in that position, so much smaller than the 
grain, that they drop through the sieve. 

The Farmer’s Assistant observes that the wee- 
| vil is “a little black bug, very destructive to wheat, 
\either in barns or granaries. On thrusting your 
|hand into a bin of wheat infested with them, con- 
| siderable warmth will be felt; but as they are 
usually collected together, every part of the heap, 
or bin should be examined. 

“There are various ways of keeping wheat 
clear of this insect, after it has been threshed out 
and put in bins. Mr L. Hommedieu found that a 
sprinkling of lime with wheat infested with them 
in his bin soon drove them away. The lime can 
be afterwards winnowed out. 

“Sulphur or snuff put up in little papers or 
bags, and properly distributed among the wheat 
in the bin, will keep them out, or drive them out 
when they have got possession. 
| «A plant of henbane has the same effect; and 
so have the leaves and wood of the Lombardy 
poplar. A bin made of the boards of this wood 
will never have a weevil in it. 

« Take wet linen cloths, and lay them over a 


|the following very simple method of preserving 
| 
| 
} 


all those who may think proper to make use of 
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biales or r bin of wheat, with weevils in it, and they | 
will soon come out of the wheat and get upon the 
cloths; when by dipping these in water again, | 
the insects are readily destroyed. 

“They may also be sifted out of wheat, by a 
sieve which will let them through and retain the 
wheat. 

“Jt would seem that the readiest way to keep 
them out of mows of wheat, before threshing, 
would be to mix little pieces of Lombardy poplar 
every where through the mow in laying tie 
sheaves away. Perhaps common salt is as often- 
sive to this insect as to most others ; and if so, to 
sprinkle some among the sheaves, when laying 
wheat down, might answer the double purpose of 
keeping out the weevil and improving the straw 
for fodder.” 

An article on the subject of the weevil, by N. 
& N. Nixon first published in an Olno paper, and 
republished in the New England Farmer, vol. iv. 
page 228, contains the following observations. 


«“ The inquiry of almost every farmer is, ‘ How 
shall we preserve our wheat from the weevil.’— 
We answer, thresh it immediately, clean it from 
the chaff, spread it in a barn or open room, and if 
it acquires the least warmth stir it daily. We 
have now several thousand bushels of wheat on 
hand, was threshed from the shock 
trom the stack before the weevil commenced 
ravages. It has been lying in garners near sixty 
days, aud has been kept cool by frequent stirring ; 

has not touched it, and we have no 
liesitation in saying, let their ravages be what 
they may in the stack, wheat thus cleaned and 
kept cool, will, in all cases be free from the flying 
weevil. 

“We believe they ere produced from an egg, 
which after being laid in the eram, requires a cer- 
tain degree of hone to luce animation. That 
portion, which is prodmeed by the straw in the 
stack, during the summer end fall, appears to be 
nature’s choice. It is against that pertion of heat 
we would have the farmers to guard, when we 
advise them to thresh and keep their wheat cool. 
Whether the egg is deposited in the field or in the 
stack, we pretend not to say, but we have rather 
concluded in the latter; but we can with safety 
say that the wheat now on hand, which never 
went through the sweat, or which never attained 
that heat to which nearly all wheat in the stack is 
subject, whether it contains the egg or not, has 
produced no weevil: and that which we have re- 
cently received from the stack, ceases to hatch, or 
in any wise produce them as soon as we 
it perfectly cool, 

“We advise those who would preserve their 
present’ crops to thresh and clean them immedi- 
ately ; and those who weuld hereafter effectually 
guard against the flying weevil, we advise to 
thresh from the shock, or before the wheat takes 
the swent.” 

It is stated in an Ohio paper, that if in shocking 
wheat, elder leaves are strewed over each layer 
of sheaves that it will entirely secure the wheat 
against the ravages of the weevil; itis further 


whieh and 


its 


the weevil 


pro 


nan get 


stated, that if the wheat is threshed and cleaned | 


and put into casks, and the surface of the wheat 
covered with elder leaves, it will likewise preserve | 
it. The writer asserts that he has not only saved | 
his own grain by these means, but that all his 
neighbors who have pursued the same course 
have been equally successful. 





Fresh. Our River i is higher than it bees been | 
for several years, and is full of timber and lumber, | 
fencing stuff, pumpkins, &e. The crops of Corn, | 
Potatoes, &c. ure entirely lost. When our paper 
went to press, the water was still rising at the rate 
of three inches per hour. Many of the stores in- 
Commerce street have the water on their first | 
floor.— Con. Mirror, 8th inst. 


Fallen Fi uit. Be very care fil to gather all 
punctured or decaying fruits, whether on your 
trees or on the ground, and give them to your 
hogs. If you do not, the worms which they con- 
tain, and which have been the cause of their pre- 
mature decay, will make their escape into the, 
ground, and you will find the evils, which await 


paying increased attention to the cultivation of 
fruit, especially the peach. No spot can be more 
favorable for this object, and no land is better a- 
dapted to the growth of fruit trees of any kind 
than that which abounds here. The cultivation 
of fruit has hitherto been too much neglected. 
Mr. Ezra Sawyer has presented us with some 
peaches, from his farm, (rare-ripes) of excellent 
flavor and very large. One measured nine inch- 
es and a half in cireumference.— Lancaster Gaz. 


DUTCH DAIRIES. : 

For the sake of cleanliness the tails of the cows 
are tied to the roof of the cow house while milk- 
ing, and the cow houses are kept remarkably 
clean and warm. 


SAW ‘YOu R Woop. 

« A Farmer” says “a very considerable saving 
may be realized by using the saw instead off the 
axe in preparing wood for the fire, although very 
few of our common country people are aware of 
the fact, having never tried the experiment. A 
saw suitable for this business costs no more than 
an axe, is as easily kept in order, and with care- 
ful usage will last many years. A man can saw 
as much aud probably more wood in the same 
time than he can cut with an axe. Searcely any 
litter is made, the wood may be all cut of an ex- 
act length, and on the whole the annual seving to 
every house-holder, by using the saw mstead of 


an axe. would,in the course of several years, 
amount to something of considerable conse- 
quence.” 

Preserving ‘Water Melons.—W ater - melons, § green 


corn &c. may be preserved so as to have them 
fresh in winter or spring by placing them till used 
under hay stacks, or in a hay mow. 





Tulips. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No 
52 North Market Sireet, 
A fine collection of Dutch Tulips of bright red, vellow, white, 
and splentid variegated coloars ;—12 1-2 cts. each, 
dozen, assorted, 


(cP? The Bull calf, of the Short Horned breed, daiely adver 
tised in the New Engiand Farmer, is s soid. 


Hemp “Seed. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, 
A consignment from Troy, NY. of 56 bushels of Hemp Seed, 
growth of ‘1827 ; by the tierce or bushel. } 











Spring Wheat. | 
| Just received a few bushels of prime Gilman Spring Wheat, 
| growth of 1828, raised in Southborough, Ms. 


i 


$1 ,00 per 


Oat Meal, Out Your, Grotts, &e. 


Just received at the New f.agland Farmer Seed Store, e 
further supply of the above articles, viz. 30 barrels of fresh Oat 
Meal, tine bolted Oat Flour, Hulled Oats or Vermont Rice, 
Scotch Barley, &c. for sale in any quantities, wholesale or re- 
tail. Also a few cannisters of fine Out Flour, neatly packed, 
at iO cts. per cennister. 


Gunpowder, &§c. 


Du Pont’s Gan Powder, at 25 to 50 ets. per pound-—Shot—Palls 
—Flints and Percussion Caps 

Also, Alum— Refined Sait Petre—Blue Virrio!. &c. constant- 

y for sale at the — Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street— 
By E. COPELAND, 

? The Du Pont _ as above. is warranted first quality 
aad is marked “E. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the head of the 
cask if March 14 


Bleaching Salts. 


Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 


their visitations will increase upon you another 52 North Market Steet, @ further supply of Bleaching Salts, or 
. chloride of Lime. an account of which may be seen by referring 
season. to page 101 of the sixth vol. of the New England Farmer. 
~ PEAC HES New ‘Engl and Farmer. 
We are glad to perceive that our citizens are) The subscriber wants to purchase a complete set of the New 
*, England Farmer. i. STEDMAN. 


Newburyport, Sept. 3. 


: . eats 
Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
For sale at the New Eu gland Farmer Seed Store, a fresh sup 
ply of varicus Grass Seeds —also a great vanety of vegetable 
seeds for fall sowing, viz. Whue Pertezal Onion Strasburg do 
Silver skin do, Prick!y Spinach and Duneh Cole for « arly greens 


—various kinds of lettuce, ewrot, euoumber, cabbages, &c— 
black Spanish or winter radish, &c, all warranted fresh, 


2 a a A Om ee 
PRIC ES OF COUNTRY PRODUC BE. 


‘Corrected eve ry Th tured iy. 


eS 


~ 





| | PROM! TO 
APPLES, best, - . . - varrel, 209, 3 00 
ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - - ton. 103 00 
Pearl, first sort, - . - | (102 50/105 00 
BEANS, white, - - - joushel. 1 60, 1 30 
BEEF, mess, new. - - - - |harrel. 10 50 . 78 
Cargo, No. 1, - « | -# 8 DW 8 74 
Carzo, No. 2, - - - 7 00 
RUTTER, inspected No.1, new, - | pound, 12 14 
CHEESE, new milk, - : - 6 g 
Skimmecd milk, - - se 2| 3 
Ti LOU R, Raltimore, Howard-street, - barrel, 5 87 6 00 
Genesee, - - : - " 5 62; § 75 
Kye, best, - - : ‘ 262 300 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - tushel. 53 dA 
ve, - - - lek: 45) 52 
Barley, - - - - = 60, 70 
Onts, ® -« . . 37; 40 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - pound. 9 
LIME - | cask, 85 i) 
PL AISTE RP ARIS retai sls at - ton.| 225) 2 50 
PORK, new, clear, - : - - (barrel. 18 00) 49 00 
Navy, mess, - - os 13 00 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - - - 13 00 13 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - . - jbushel. 2 00) 9 95 
Orchard Grass, - lin 400 
Fowl Meadow, - : - 1 ‘ 400 
Rye Grass, : -} « | 400 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - ° | § 00 
Red Top - : ° |; 100 
Lucerne, - pound 5 
White Honeysue kle c in er, - 5 
Red Clover, (northern) o" Mi 12 
French Sugar Beet, - - “ | 1590 
Mangel W urtzel, - - | oe 
WOOL, Merino. tull blood, washed, - | 45) 60 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ 25) 30 
Meriuo, three tourths washed, ee 35) 40 
Merino, halt & quar vashed  “ 33) 35> 
Native, washed, - “ 23) § 
Pulled, Lamb's, first sort, - “ 45 5 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, | © 28 33 
Pulled, for spinning, first sort, | si 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
REEL, best pieces, - - - - pound. io 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - “ 10 
whole hogs, - : - | ‘ 6 
VEAL, - - : - “ 6! 10 
MUTTON, : ° a . 4! g 
POULTRY, - - - : “scarce | 
| BUTTER, keg and uo, - ° ‘ 12 if 
Lump, . ‘ “4 Qu 2s 
EGGS, - »o - : - dozen 14 7 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - bushel. | 70 
Indian, retail, - - - “ | 65 
POTATOS, new - ‘ M «| 40 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - |barrel/ 200) 2 50 
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| An accident of an extraordinary nature took 
=~== |place a short time ago in the Calton. The wife 


MISCELLANTIES. smink.” “No, you will all go out directly.” “ The 
SS —— class in the spelling book stand upto read. Ze- 





’ 


sk. i MILITIA. ‘of a shoe-maker had been for a considerable time kiel begin.” “B-a-k-r.” “ The next.” “S-u-g-a-r.” 
Hamilton’s opinion of the Militia System forty years | lying ill of a fever, but was gradually recovering. |“ What does that spell 2” “ Pdeno sir.” “ What 
ago. She, however, suddenly relapsed, and as her hus-| does your mother put in your tea ?” “ Lasses-er.” 


In 1787, when our militia were few in number | Hand and friends supposed, she died on the second “The next.” “ Marster, maint [ gwout ter get 
compared with the present time, Alexander Hlum- day after her relapse, about two o’clock in the af- | smice, to put in my trowsis, to keep my nose from 
ilton observed, «The project of disciplining all the ternoon. The usual formalities of stretching and bleeding?” =“ Yes, but come right in.”-— 
militia of the United States is as futile es it would | laying out were gone about—her husband pro- |“ S-t-a-i-r-s.” “ What does that spell ?”? “ Pdeno 
he mjurious if it were capable of being carried iu- | eyred money from his employer, end ordered sir.’ “What do you go upto your chamber on 
to execution. A tolerable experiness in military | mourning for the family. Next day about twelve when you are at home ?” “Larder.” « No, you 
movements is 8 business that requires time and | 9’¢lock, as the wright was taking measure for her stupid ‘fellow, stairs.” “ Marster, maint the boys 
practice. It is not a day, nor a week, nor even @ | coffin, she gave a sueeze, and otherwise made a go out?” “No, The first class stand up to spell 
month, that will suffice for the attainment of it.— > stir with her body. On taking off the grave- Spell Dictionary.” “ Dick die t-i-o-u-g-h-n r-e-i- 
To oblige the grent body of the yeomanry, aid elothes, she looked up in a wild manner, and made g-h r-y —Dictionary.” .“ Marster, Jim Stokes 
other classes of the citizens, to be under arms for 4 yyetion with her hand as if she wanted some- keeps all the time squirtin spit at me.” “ Well, 
the purpose of going through military exercises thing to cat. A few cordials were administered Jim, you must stop after school. Spell Phthisik.” 
and evolutions as often as might be necessary to to her, She was then put to bed, and enjoyed a “ P-p-p-t-t-h-i-c-k — tizick.” “ Master, muint | 
ro the degree of perfection whieh would €N- | geod sound sleep. She has since gradually re- speak?” & What fer?” “ Koz I want to borry 
fie Sp i i eo 07 covered, and is now considered quite out of dan- that are strate ruler, what Tony Lumkins got.” — 

nat  @ real grie people, ana | ger,— Glasgow Chronicle. “No, keep your seat.” Thus my friend, and his 
a serieus public inconvenience and loss. It would | eee : pack of noisy urchins whiled away the time until 


. man annual deduction from the produc tive la- A preacher hearing the ery of an infant among the usual intermission. 
oor of the country to an amount which, calculat- his congregation, commanded that it should be re- nl ie 
ing upon the present number of the people, would moved—observing at the same time, that a crying | Danpixs to make a greater show, 


Wear ceats stuck out with pads and puffing, 
And this is surely apropos, 
| For what's a Goosr without ‘he stuffing. 


not fall far short of 4 millions of doll’s. To attempt child ina place of worship, was like the tooth-/ 
athing which would abridge the mass of labor ache—there was no cure but having it out. 


and industry to so considerable an extent, would | —_——— 
1 . “e } v ’ ” . . 
be unwise: and the experiment, if made, could | The Summer Complaint.— For this dangerous whee te 


not succeed, because it could not long continue. and distressing complaint, a decoction of common THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
Little more can reasonably be aimed at. with re- Ground Ivy, is a certain and almost immediate 4 work with this tle, compiled by the Editor of the New 
spec I - ‘ -emedy oO Suenday : li s . England Farmer, w:th the assistance of a number of scientific 
Spect to the people at large, than to have them Temedy. n Tuesday morning, a little child of and Practical Horuculturalisis in the vieimty of Boston and New 
properly armed and equipped; and in order to to years old was violently seized by this com- Yor, 1s just paienes by J. 8. Russet, Proprietor of the 
see tl is be me hee . ees | plaint—its mother gave it grout iene : ew England Farmer. The arucles are arranged alpha- 
iat this be not neglec ted, it will be necessary || its m ther gave it ground ivy tea (taken betically, and comprise the most useful VEGETABLES and 
to assemble them once or twice in the course of a | Cl) plentifully throughout the day; and next Frurrs wich can be conveniently and economically cultivated 
in the climate of New England and the ¥ iddle States; as well as 
£ ¢ 3 


year.” iday we saw the child as well and as playful as '™,the eh 4 
ae ie ever N. Y. Courser a Treatise on FLoweRs, aud on LANDSCAPE or PICTURESQUE 





GARDENS, on the geveral management of the Sick Worm, 


Drowning. We perceive by a London paper, | Ce ee ee and the manufacture of Six, and a Treatise on the cultare of 


that the Stomach Pump is recommended to aid the | — Children.—If you have children, keep them for GRare Virks and the Strawserry. The arucle on Fruit 
E Trees contains an enumeration ard description of all the Appies- 


recovery of drowned persons. This valuable in-!a month or two on bread and milk. You should Pears. Pebrhes, Cherries Plums, Nectarines, Aprients, &c. &c 
vention having been successfully used in ejecting , always keep them so—but especially at this time. that can be raised to the most advantage, and their relative tor- 
poison from the stomach, we see no reason why Milk is a sworn enemy to the physicians, while a - ee Se wel ~ —— tid ony sae 
it should not be used to draw from the stomach meat and coffee, and green corn, and withered coche to terniiiad ter lines anita Eomiend on 


the body of water which is the cause of suffoca- peaches (of which we have an abundance this ‘he subjects ou which they have written, , 
i A list of the contents of the work will be found in the New 





tion in drowning. We hope that humane institu- | year,) are their disciples.—-Conn. Mirror. England Farmer for August 1. 
tions will add the stomach pump to their appara- | BPO r nner anagag seagate nate p aoe TCR Price $1.25—Six copies tor 36.00. 
tus, and learn persons how to use it. We are: COUNTRY SCHOOL KEEPING, 
| ip 
Farm Wanted. 


sanguine of success in cases of drow srsons.; Mr. Printer—Did you ever teach a se ? , 
g s ases of dr wned persons iow , you ev , hool * Wanted to purchase, or hire, on a long lease, from 150 to 300 
Southern paper. you ever have, I guess as how you had a little eres of the best land, located within thirty mules of Boston—fo: 
rather set types, for it is a solemn fact, that the which a fair price will be given. eo «P. D,” Boston 
¢ t 





A challenge.— A \ttle fop, conceiving himself in- | schoolmaster of a country village is the most mis- through the past-ofSes, See ee _ 
sulted by a gentleman, who ventured to give him erable being on earth. Though I never had the Seeds for the West Indies. 


some wholesome advice, strutted up to him with misfortune to be engaged in that profession, I not | Merchants, masters of vessels and others trading to the Wes: 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 


an air of impo c id, “sir, v n g si isi ie y set ; % 4 
air re rtance, and said, sir, you are no long since visited the school of a friend of MINE for that market, at from $4 to $9 per box.—Each box contain: 

gentleman! here is my card—consider yourself in the country, and if there ever was any thing upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orua- 
challenged. Should I be from home when you which could approach a description of Bedlam, it meutal, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen garden.— 
Sie th a call. 3 shall leev oud wel ran till ental : i , Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in New Eng: 

pnor me with a call, I shall leave word with a) was this s-hool. I had just got fairly seated, when jand, by the pouud or bushel, all warranted pure, and of the 
friend to settle the preliminaries to your satisfac-|up jumps a young Bedlamite, with “ Marster, Jo growth of 1827. 
tion.” To which the other replied —* sir, you are | House keeps er pinchin ma.” “ Jo, did you pinch ‘Onions for Sale 

a a See os si alee ‘ : 1. hi ” NY : oT) a Ba want . ‘ Rieat. 
a 7 here is my card—consider your nose pull him ? . = No, Tsay I did’nt, so now come, *twas six hundred bushels of prime Onions, (White Portugal, and 
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